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Logic , Inductive and Deductive. By William Minto, M.A. (University 
Extension Manuals). London : John Murray, 1898. Pp. xiL, 378. 

The late Professor Minto’s work on Logie forms one of the most 
interesting of the University Extension Manuals. In accordance with 
the general plan of the series, the author has made it more than a text¬ 
book ; he has, to use his own words, “ attempted two thingB that at first 
might appear incompatible ”. One of them is to put the study of logical 
formulae on a historical basis; the other, to increase the power of Logic as 
a practical discipline. As to the result, opinions are not likely to differ : 
we are presented with a clear account of all that is valuable in the tra¬ 
ditional Logic, brightened at every step by a commentary which fur¬ 
nishes an explanation of the rawo« d'etre of each rule and technical term, 
and a simple statement of its origin and history. At the same time, the 
whole treatment bears the impress of the writer’s enthusiasm for logic 
in relation to everyday life ; there is not a single “ dry bone ” in the 
book ; even the most familiar friends among scholastic technicalities 
appear with new faces, suggesting everywhere new applications 

As a Manual, the book is fairly complete. Book 1 . on the Logic of 
Consistency—(there seems to be no reason for the order given in the 
title)-—occupies two-thirds of the whole. In it the arrangement departs 
a little from the traditional order of terms, propositions and syllogism ; 
the four parte are—the Elements of Propositions, Definition, the Inter¬ 
pretation of Propositions, and the Interdependence of Propositions. Of 
these, the first chapter of Part L deals with general names and allied 
distinctions: the second with the syllogistic analysis of propositions into 
terms The greater portion of this chapter, which includes a discussion 
of Modality, undoubtedly belongs to Part iiL, and should come there. 
Part ii., on Definition, takes the reader back to Terms, and the double 
transition is somewhat confusing. Part iiL deals rather fully with .the 
opposition and conversion of propositions; and Part iv. gives a full 
account of the Syllogism and its figures and moods, and includes excel¬ 
lent chapters on the Utility of the Syllogism, on Fallacies, and on 
Formal or Aristotelian Induction. 

In Book iL Induction as the Logic of Science is excellently treated: 
the author throughout has his eye on Mill’s Third Book, and the latter’s 
partial confusion of Formal Induction and Induction as the Method of 
Science is well explained. Chapters iiL-vi. form an exposition of 
the Five Methods, under the name of Methods of Observation ; chapters 
viii.-x. deal with supplementary methods of investigation,—the main¬ 
tenance of averages, the measurement of probability, and inference from 
analogy. Of the other chapters, the second, on the ascertainment of 
niniple facts in their order, is an interesting account of the “ besetting 
fallacies ” of observation ; chapter iiL explains very clearly the meaning 
of Causation, and chapter viL deals with Explanation, the plurality of 
Causes, and Hypothesis. It is a pity that the last-named word is not 
expressly defined. 

But the most important matter in the work lies in the account of the 
evolution of the various logical forms and methods, given in the Intro¬ 
ductions and passim, and the discussion of the fundamental principles and 
presuppositions of knowledge. The origin of the Syllogism is traced in 
the general Introduction ; that of Induction, and more especially of 
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Mill’s Induction, in the introduction to Book iL In both, the viewB 
are a little extreme ; with the Posterior Analytics before ns we should 
hesitate before agreeing that Aristotle’s logic was merely designed for 
the accomplishment of his pupils in “ the popular game of Question and 
Answer," or “ Yes-and-No Dialectic The statement seems applicable 
only to the Topics. Professor Minto is also rather hard on Francis 
Bacon : his method is not altogether to be judged by his own inability 
to apply it. 

Of the style of the whole work it is unnecessary to speak. The 
author’s name is guarantee enough, and the combination of simplicity 
with epigrammatic terseness is well worthy of his reputation. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that no list of authors is given. Many 
students would be glad to have the names of the works to which he 
refers indirectly. Some are mentioned in the notes, but by no means 
alL 


A Manual of Ethics. By J. S. Mackenzie, M.A. London: TV. B. 

Clive A Co. (Univ. Corr. Coll Press), IMS. Pp. xxvi., 889. 

In writing this book Mr. Mackenzie has had to solve two difficulties. 
In the first place he found himself called upon to write a handbook in a 
Tutorial Senes, while at the same time he resented (as who "would not) 
the limitations which this task implies. Be has determined, and I 
think rightly, to let the tutorial handbook fall out of sight and has pro¬ 
duced instead an earnest and striking contribution to the ethical litera¬ 
ture of the time. The second difficulty arises from the nature of the 
science itself. On the one hand it is claimed that Ethics ranks as a 
human achievement with the highest of the abstract sciences. On the 
other hand, it is maintained, and is indeed obvious, that Ethics has a 
more direct bearing than the greater number of such sciences, on the 
problems of human life. The writer in Ethics has thus the choice before 
him of confining himself to the strictly scientific discussion of his subject 
or of expanding upon the relation which his analytic conclusions bear to 
the constructive aims of practical life. Whether Mr. Mackenzie has been 
equally successful in dealing with this second difficulty is a question on 
which I shall reserve a word or two for the latter part of this note. 

Meantime we have to recognise in this book the qualities of author¬ 
ship with which Mr. Mackenzie has familiarised us in his “ Introduction 
to Social Philosophy”. There is the same ripe scholarship, the same 
copiousness of reference, which, although sometimes possibly embar¬ 
rassing to the junior student, is undoubtedly of the highest advantage 
to the more experienced. There is the same sympathy with opposing 
views and the manifest resolve to do justice to the trutn that they con¬ 
tain. There is the same abundance of apt literary illustration. Indeed, 
if there is a complaint to be made in this respect, it is rather that a 
writer himself so epigrammatic (for example, in the delightful definition 
of Monasticism as: “an undesirable form of the Division of Labour”) 
and so suggestive (as in the vigorous treatment of Moral Reform, p. 248 
and chap, xv.), should so frequently have recourse to the words of others. 
But the fault, if it is a fault, is on the right side. If the function of 
the man of culture in modern times is as Matthew Arnold maintained, 
“to humanize knowledge and make it efficient outside the clique of the 
cultivated and learned," Mr. Mackenzie has certainly succeeded in 
humanizing Ethics as in his former book he humanized Social Philosophy. 
Of more special interest to the student of Ethics are the admirable 
treatment of the “ Freedom of the Will ” in chapter viii. ; of “ Ethical 
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